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SOME OF THE EARLIER WRITINGS OF GARBORG * 

Garborg has been writing from the time he was a very young 
lad. Much — in fact the greater part — of his earliest literary 
efforts has been lost, but enough remains to give us a fairly clear 
idea of his mental preoccupations in the early years of his life. 
Garborg was at first orthodox and devoutly religious; he wrote 
hymns on the wall paper of the spare-room at home, and dreamed 
of fame as a religious bard. But his nimble, wide-awake mind 
did not long allow him to rest sweetly content in naive, simple 
faith. His life was destined to be one of great struggles and many 
a grim moment of despair. 

Garborg is essentially and profoundly religious. His natural 
bent, the social environment, the early bringing-up, and the his- 
torical moment all tended to create in him the religious attitude. 
He was taught that life has value only in so far as it stores up 
treasures for the life to come. He was taught that sin has polluted 
the heart, perverted the will; that reason is helpless in the face 
of the onslaught of the passions, and that the best of intentions 
avail us nothing unless divine grace intervenes to check evil and to 
lead the soul aright. He had it impressed upon him that humanity 
needs a saviour, needs salvation. When later his faith in the 
immortality of the soul was shaken, when he had deep doubts 
about the efficacy of Christianity as a social and moral remedy, 
he still held the view — or unconscious attitude, if you like — that 
salvation in some form is needed. His was the problem of finding 
a saving and sustaining system of consolation and spiritual uplift 
to take the place of Christianity, which, in his view, could not 
maintain itself. 

Another problem for him was the transition from traditional 
morality with religious sanction to reflective morality based and 
justified on other grounds. He has kept through the years the 
religious attitude, the religious demands, the religious dissatis- 
faction with this fleeting, mundane existence — and all without 

The following study has been made possible through the generosity of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation, which last spring awarded me a scholar- 
ship for the purpose of studying in Norway during the summer. I was thus 
able to secure materials which cannot be had in America. 
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the religious principles of consolation. 1 He was tempest-tost 
upon a sea of doubt, driven about in a whirlpool of clashing creeds 
and antagonistic systems. There was a time when he had no 
system, no faith which could say to him: "Well done, thou true 
and faithful servant!" — and that state of affairs is the most dread- 
ful of all that life can offer. A great life needs great principles 
to sustain it, a great art needs large principles to animate it. 
Without such principles capable of consoling, directing and inspir- 
ing, a numbness falls upon the will, a blight upon the soul, and the 
fountain of life is dried up at its source. 

The first work of Garborg to occupy us at some length is a 
modest little book entitled Smaastubber af Alf Buestreng. It 
appeared in Tvedestrand in 1873, when Garborg was twenty-two 
years old. Its contents are sufficiently unique. First we find a 
one-act play. It is called Hvem har ret? and bears as a sort of 
explanatory sub-title the following: A page torn from the contempor- 
ary drama of life. This dramatic poem shows a large Ibsen in- 
fluence as to the ideas and intention of the young author, but 
Ibsen's dramatic power is utterly lacking. The little play, or series of 
dialogues, presents a dinner-party made up of two poets who take 
themselves seriously, an orthodox minister of the old school, 
an atheist who has philanthropic leanings, and two somewhat 
blase and cynical men of the world. How such an assortment of 
mortals ever got together as guests at one and the same dinner- 
table is a mystery which I shall not attempt to explain. 

As in Ibsen's Brand and Peer Gynt one is dealing with the salva- 
tion of mankind, the regeneration of the world, the rejuvenation 
of a race fallen into decay, so here the poet deals with ideas of 
universal reform. Each of the six participants in the dinner- 
party mentioned above has a plan of salvation with the appro- 
priate Weltanschauung all ready for instant use. 

The characters, Jean, Bjjzfrn, Storm, Bill, Leon, En Prcest, are 
as international and motley as those in Peer Gynt's party at the 
beginning of act IV in Ibsen's well-known drama. The young 
author attempts the same easy tone, epigrammatic smartness, and 

■A striking example of a Christian heart, a Christian conscience, without the 
Christian sources of consolation and guidance, is found in Racine's PhHre. 
This poor, tormented woman is not a Greek but a Christian with a sick con- 
science, with a will to do right, but without knowledge of God and divine grace, 
in short, a Christian without the consolation that goes with Christianity. 
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even uses a similar sprinkling of foreign words. (We find words 
like immer, the question, all right.) We also notice the same 
lack of savoir vivre as in the table-scene in Ein Fritenkjar. Well- 
bred people would not berate one another in such a crude and 
outspoken manner. Storm is a poet who seeks salvation for 
mankind in a strong, powerful, manly will. He says to one of the 
easy-going, materialistically indolent fellows, Jean: 

"Men ak du mangier alt, du mangier vilje. 
Ideens maend er netop viljens maend, 
der for sin tanke giver alting hen: 
liv, sere, sjael, forhaabninger, familje! 

Du elsker sukker, og du hader salt, 
og viger sky for lovens livs-krav 'alt'!" 

It is not hard to recognize the influence of Ibsen's Brand here. 
Bj0rn is a poet who aims to save the race by uniting Christ and 
Odin, to do away with the opposition between heaven and earth, 
the Hellenistic and the Hebrew-Christian view of life. 

"Naar Christus slutter fosterbroderskab 
med Thor og Odin fra de h#je f jelde, 
naar Nordens aand i al sin glans og vselde 
faar draebt og druknet alt det tyske skrab; 
naar saga-solen straaler staerk paa himlen, 
og Brages toner bjflger over vang, — 
ja da skal verden vugges ind i sang, 
da kommer frelsens vaar for hele vrimlen!" 

The same problem confronts Julian in Reiser og Galikeer — 
except instead of Odin he has the old classical gods and the 
classical civilization. 

Leon is an infidel who in realistic positivism gleefully announces 
the time when all churches shall be reduced to ashes and man 
shall strut up and down the earth in glorious, big-chested self- 
sufficiency. No more theological clouds, no more metaphysical 
cobwebs, but science calm, cool, dispassionate, useful. The 
remedy, as he sees it, is: 

"Fornaegter Gud! 

Slteng hele dette vaev av fordom ud, 

og tro kun paa jert eget klare hode ! 

Naar bare verden faar fornuftens tvasttelse, 
og proklamerer dynasti-avsaettelse 
— saavel i Himlen som paa Jord — , giv agt! 
da kommer dagen, lys, med marv og magt!" 
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The minister of the gospel presents — amid the somewhat crude 
jests of his fellow-banqueters — the old prescription: Faith cures 
all ills of the soul. Jean, the host, is indolently materialistic. 
The body has instincts of various kinds. Satisfy these in a timely 
and civilized fashion and you have all the happiness you need. 

Now what is the significance of this sufficiently youthful pro- 
duction? Its intrinsic value is not great; it fails utterly to be what 
it purports to be: a play. The language, though here and there 
possessing touches of artistic skill which proclaim the future 
master, is rather tame. Its value is the significance that it has 
as a document for the understanding of Garborg's life. In spirit 
it is very much like what Garborg produced in his mature years. 
First we may notice that the interest of the play is not one of 
mere curiosity, as that of most of the plays which make the rounds 
of the American stage; not the clever weaving of a plot, the tangling 
or untangling of an intrigue, but the interest lies in ideas, thoughts, 
system, views of the world, and clashes over ideas. Garborg 
reveals himself already as a writer for whom the question of life, 
conduct, values, is the most important. Already he shows that 
his will not be the task of furnishing literature for the relaxation 
of tired business men. 

Another important thing, important for determining Gar- 
borg's religious standpoint at this time, is that Garborg does not 
take sides. Nor is the tone outspokenly flippant — Garborg is 
too much in earnest for that. The minister of the gospel is neither 
condemned nor approved, the old religious view is presented 
impartially, though from the narrow Lutheran standpoint — the 
only one that Garborg was personally acquainted with at the 
time. But the fact that so young a writer has before him so 
clearly the various conflicting views of the world shows that his 
mind will be a fertile field for clashes and discords. Nor has 
Garborg's later work and development belied this. 

The next thing of interest in the book here considered is a long 
poem called "By the Side of a Cradle." The language is rather 
too Danish and surprisingly so in the case of the man who was 
destined to use Landsmaal with such marked success. Ibsen is 
far more Norwegian in his diction. The language is rather lax and 
loosely knit together; the imagery has the moonlight sweetness 
and somewhat insipid vagueness of the Danish romantic school. 
There is the music of the spheres, the memories of Eden, and 
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the happy abode in the blue sky. But the poem, youthful and 
somewhat insipid though it be, is the work of a person who feels 
keenly that the world is not what it ought to be, that life is often 
mean and petty, that wills are weak, that backs are bent, that we 
rake in the mud and do not see the crown above us, that people 
smirk and smile for gain, that compromises for the sake of bread 
and butter are daily indulged in. Garborg feels with Ibsen the 
gulf between the thing as it is and the thing as it ought to be. 
Again the need of regeneration is pointed out: someone must lift 
the fallen race. Again we find the poet of ideas, the man who 
feels that physical well-being and Philistine respectability are not 
the final word in earthly happiness. The poem contains a general 
arraignment of life, much the same as one finds in Ibsen's Brand 
and Peer Gynt. 
I shall take the liberty to paraphrase a part of the poem: 
" My poor little one," says the poet — addressing the little stranger 
in the cradle — /'what do you want to do here, here where I he 
most genuine and real people are the truly dead and not the half- 
dead which now pass for living. You gave up the peace and hap- 
piness of Paradise. For what? For the turmoil and strife of 
Earth, for the pettiness and sordidness of human life. Here 
we wade about knee-deep in mud and mire, sully our honor, 
defile the image of God. We let the Devil deceive us in Paradise 
and as a consequence the foul breath of Hell swept over the world. 
Discords strike us in the world as in a mad-house. Here false- 
hood reigns in place of truth; here we are all engaged in chasing 
bright bubbles. Truth is daily butchered in press and in speech; 
falsehood walks proudly arrayed in silk. We are bold when we 
sit in our cozy homes, or on the benches of the taverns, but if we 
are on the battle-field to fight for right, to fight for ideals, we 
fall before the bullets have time to reach us. If you want to rise 
in fame and honor, become a knight of the Board of Trade. Dig 
in the dirt till you find some gold and silver, build splendid man- 
sions, throw an occasional bone to the hungry dogs and a crust 
of dry bread to the Lazarus at your door, make public gifts in 
order to disarm criticism and to advertise yourself — and when 
you die, well-fed preachers will deliver flowery funeral orations 
and fellow citizens will raise a monument over your remains." 
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The view is indeed dark: 



"Larm er her nok av; men sp0rg om trofaeerne! — 

Strid er her ogsaa; men ei for ideerne 

'Ridderne' lister med b^rstede stjMer 
stilt gjennem tiden og vaever og vr^vler; 
alle er dus med hjtfker-forstanden, 
'dannede' er de og fine av f jflelse, 
frygter isaer for alarm og forkjjflelse; — 
saet dem paa valen, naar striden flommer, 
og de vil falde, f0r kuglen kommer — 1" 

"But, little child in the cradle, if you have come as a liberator, 
then welcome!" 

"Er det det, som her du vil? 
Nu, saa lykke, lykke til ! — 

Rejs dig staerk av barnevuggen, 
drys om livet himmel-duggen, 
spred den nat, som klam og muggen, 
draeber aandens marv og ild! 
Haev dig sjael, som himlen saendte, 
blus, du lys, som Herren taendte, 
taend igjen den ild, som brandte 
under Sinai, staerk og vild! 
Ljfe hin tidens dystre gaade, 
Myrd den l^gn-saed uden naade, 
som vi ser saa fraekt at raade 
gjennem tidens veke spil!" 

Now nothing is very new in these ideas, we will admit, but the 
fact that one at the age of twenty-two years seriously arraigns 
the times in such a manner shows that — for better or worse — 
he is no ordinary mortal. Can we imagine one of our American 
university students engaging in such thoughts! 

The next production we shall consider is a pamphlet entitled 
Henrik Ibsen : Reiser og Galilaer. It was first published in 
one of the daily papers of Christiania. It made such a hit that 
Garborg was advised to publish it again. He therefore retouched 
it and published it in 1874, when he was twenty-three years old. 

Truly this production is a marvelous piece of criticism for one 
so young in years. The language is terse and elegant, the tone 
is sustainedly urbane, more so than in some of his later works. 
The critical observations are just and striking and tend in the 
direction of a vindication of realism and problem-literature. The 
mental horizon is large, surprisingly so. In short, this bit of 
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criticism on Ibsen is so illuminating, so suggestive, that it should 
be included in all collections of Garborg's mature productions and 
in all reference-lists on Ibsen. I shall now endeavor to give 
briefly the contents of the first part of this critique on Ibsen. 

Ibsen is not a "popular" writer and yet people read him with the 
most profound interest. The appearance of one of his works is a 
great literary event. But when one has read a play of the great 
dramatist — a play where the seamy side of life is duly examined, 
where hypocrites are flogged, shams laid bare, — people hasten to 
cover up the bare ugliness of life with the cobwebs of everyday 
thoughts. 

In spite of the abundance of his ideas Ibsen has nothing to offer 
as yet. "He himself is only a seeker. Ibsen is the great 
doubter," but as long as a soul is merely doubting, it is not fully 
developed, not 'emancipated', and even though it is gifted with the 
greatest power, it will yet stand helpless before its problems." 
Doubt is a mere transition period. Ibsen has not the power to 
lead people with him. His skepticism is the cause of this — it 
robs life of all enthusiasm. Ibsen raises questions in the minds 
of his readers, not feelings, enthusiasm. He is the poet of thought, 
not of feeling. He turns the minds inward, not outward. He 
is a psychologist — and such a man is not likely to make people 
enthusiastic. He tries to get behind the scenes to discover the 
wires which move the marionettes. And yet there is a powerful 
life in his productions. We see ourselves in a clear light in his 
works. 

The Danish estheticians have a hard time to force Ibsen's giant 
creations into their narrow poetical forms; they try to make him 
out a philosopher. But types like Brand and Peer Gynt are 
living and real. Ibsen is not a poet in the same way as Oehlen- 
schlager, who " changed Haakon from a great hero to a great phrase- 
maker, and swam about in idylls and moonlight." Ibsen is dif- 
ferent from the Copenhagen school, but that fact is nothing 
against them. These old critics held that poetry has nothing to 
do with psychological analysis and problem-literature. Poetry 
may describe a blue or a brown eye, but it had better let alone 
the soul that speaks out of this eye. The struggles and commo- 
tions of this soul are not poetical. Poetry must not offend: it 
must be innocuous. It must be outside of the great movements 
of life; must not attack problems of actuality. The place for 
Pegasus is in's Blaue — that is why he has wings! 
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Garborg holds that it is not true that poetry is to be a mere 
pastime, a mere relaxation. It must be a potent factor in modern 
life, a cause among causes; it must reflect the age. Of course, 
by poetry is here meant literary productions in general, not merely 
poetry in the narrow sense. The poet must treat the age. 

"Vor tid indtager den eiendommelige stilling i udviklingen, 
at fast alle de problemer og ideer, som i tidens 10b har gjennem- 
strjteimet slaegten, her ligesom samlede bryder frem og gjjrfr sig 
gjaeldende som modsaetninger for gjennem en smertelig, forvirret 
kamp at arbride sig frem til optyfsning." 

The age shows many examples of clashes — in fact is an age of 
tumult and commotion. The literary products that treat our 
age must by necessity, then, reflect the troubled state, in short, 
analyze and psychologize. Ibsen, and later Garborg, have done 
this abundantly. And why, asks Garborg, should one not psy- 
chologize? Why should it be less poetical to treat a soul's struggle 
to find truth than to picture how so and so finds a wife? Poetry 
can't be mildly neutral. It must play its part in earnest. It 
is therefore not a mistake on Ibsen's part to treat problems. Ibsen 
is a true Norwegian in so far as he uses sober language about very 
serious things and treats by predilection problems which live and 
die with mankind. 

Garborg at this time, 1874, is still a Christian believer, though 
perhaps not in the most narrow sense. But in the largely sympa- 
thetic treatment of Ibsen, he shows that he is occupying a position 
where all the great modern thought-movements will — as a huge 
tidal wave — break over his head and carry him far out to sea. Gar- 
borg, as we have seen above, defends Ibsen against the Copen- 
hagen estheticians of the romantic school who held that poetry 
is something apart, over and above life, something finer, sweeter, 
fairer than this mundane life can afford. Garborg, with Ibsen, 
maintains that the real, the pugnaciously real, also has its beauty 
when skillfully and properly presented. He also defends Ibsen 
against the view that one should not plunge into psychological 
analysis, give ideas in place of emotions, and criticism of people's 
ideas. In other words, Garborg justifies problem-literature — and 
this attitude was to be expected from a man whose productions 
were destined to be fairly steeped in ideas. But he condemns 
Ibsen on the ground that Ibsen has nothing positive to offer, that 
he tears down splendidly, but does not build up. Later on Gar- 
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borg himself lost faith in remedies, panaceas, patent medicines, 
as is sufficiently shown in that book of utter disillusionment, that 
valley of the shadow of death, Trcette Maend? But at this early 
age, Garborg seems to imply that faith has a place here where 
thought is powerless. He looks upon Ibsen as a transition pheno- 
menon — the conscience and consciousness of an age which has not 
found itself, has not adjusted itself. By his large understanding of 
this phase of Ibsen's work he shows that he too will soon become 
one of the doubters, one of the ardent seekers after that which 
will vindicate humanity, save our values, and give meaning to life. 
We find the following significant diagnosis of the age. "Most 
plainly the character of the age is seen in the great host of discon- 
solate doubters, who have lost all firm foundation and who grope 
after something secure to rest their feet on." It will not be long 
before we find Garborg busily groping after such a new foundation 
to take the place of the old, which crumbled under his feet. The 
second part of the critique is given to a closer study of the problems 
contained in Reiser og Galilceer. I shall not consider that here. 
The next work I shall take up is Jaabcek og Prcesterne, Tvede- 
strand, 1874. Jaabaek, a radical peasant reformer of Western 
Norway, had, in his efforts to help to better the material circum- 
stances of people of his class, run a foul of the ministers of the State 
Church, and they had lost no time in belaboring him with Old 
Testament grandeur of invective. The fight had become very 
bitter on both sides, and Garborg felt himself called upon to say a 
word to both factions — hence the above-named pamphlet. 
Garborg predicts that the church will have an abundance of 
attacks to sustain in the near future. He advises the pastors to 
wage war in a worthy fashion. He states that in the newest 
tendencies are found elements inimical to Christianity. But 
religious tolerance is demanded more and more. This demand is 
partly based on indifference. If now men like Jaabaek attack the 
church, they do it with reference to the social form and external 
machinery of religion and not so much against religion itself. 
They attack religion in so far as it acts as a state religion, a political 
power among other political powers. The state is purely an earthly 
arrangement; if a given religion is a state religion, complications 
will arise. And the state does wrong in favoring a certain religion — 
something it has neither right nor competence to do. The church 
2 1 refer to the prevailing tone in the greater part of the book. 
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becomes part and parcel of the government. The effect is that 
preachers often become mere functionaries of the government, 
and naturally they do all they can to improve their material 
condition, that is, try to raise their salaries. Now the radical 
politicians, as indeed some churchmen, holds that the state — as 
state — has no business to favor this or that religion. Church and 
state have separate provinces. The mixing up of the two may 
occasion attacks against the clergy. 

The double position of the ministers is here at fault — servants 
of the Lord and government functionaries. The fees of the 
pastors are a source of offense. Hence Garborg advocates fixed 
salaries and separation of the church and the state. 

Now certain ministers fear the disestablishment as a terrible 
calamity. Some preachers look upon this calamity as being very 
great, and they say with great frankness that when one attacks the 
State Church he attacks the Church of God. And then Jaabaek 
and his followers get wind in their sails. This kind of view on the 
part of the ministers will lead to the detriment not only of the 
temporary and occidental in religion but also of the permanent 
and vital Jaabaek merely tries to strip the ministers of assumed 
authority in matters not pertaining directly to religion. But 
the ministers have attacked Jaabaek and brought all manner of 
charges against him. They have tried to render him harmless 
by blackening his character. They have used arguments ad 
hominem. Garborg defends him against what he considers less 
noble methods on the part of ministers. If a minister wants to 
meddle with politics, let him do so in his capacity as citizen and 
not as a representative of a class which covers its deeds with a 
cloak of sanctity. But if Christ is really attacked, then we must 
all rally to His support. 

Next we shall take up a series of articles on various topics. 
The general title of this book is Fri Forhandling, Ymse Stykkje 
(paa norsk og dansk) Urn Tru og Tanke. It appeared in Bergen, 
1889, though some of the articles had been composed much earlier. 

The first one is Avstengjingstanken (Aug. 1878). Avstengiings- 
tanken is impossible. "To shut out thought is in the long run as 
impossible as to try to shut out the air. Childhood is in many 
ways a blessed time. But nevertheless each and every one of us 
must get out of this blessedness and into the struggles of life. And 
both prayers and tears are unavailing. If once we are out, we 
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can never get back again. It is the same thing with the race as 
with the individual. Its childhood is over. It has begun to think. 
We may deplore this fact as long and as much as we like, but 
change this state of affairs we cannot. The one who would en- 
deavor to stifle the thoughts of the adult in order to win him 
back to happy childhood would act as wisely as if he in 
his adult years should try to make himself a boy again. The 
race must think its thoughts to their logical conclusions. There 
is no escape from this. Christianity postulates man's freedom of 
choice. This means that man must think boldly and freely and 
sanely. One has no right to let others do the thinking for him. 
But if the choice and responsibility are laid upon you, then you 
are compelled to use your reason. Blind acceptance of authority 
is un-Christian as well as unworthy of a human being. You 
must not choose Christianity blindly. You must try all and keep 
the good. You must search the Scriptures for justification of 
your faith. No one has the right to assume a guardianship over 
someone else in matters of faith." "Aanden maa ikkje setjast 
paa baas. Han skal fljuga fri paa sine eigne vengjer liksom 
fuglen, og han maa ikkje bjfygja seg for noko anna enn for san- 
ningi." "All framferd, som gjeng ut paa aa r0va fraa mannen hans 
f rie vilje og klaare ettertanke elder kraft til aa velja, er synd, um so 
det, du tvingar inn paa honom, er sanning aldri so lengje. Den 
einaste 'agitation,' du hev rett til aa driva, er den: aa syna krafti 
av di tru i ditt eiget liv." 

In 1878 some ultra-conservative Norwegian papers advocated 
more or less complete censorship to save the people from con- 
tamination by foreign and native radical thinkers. In answer 
Garborg, the great advocate of free, untrammeled thought, wrote 
a very interesting article. His attitude is that one must be open 
to ideas from foreign lands and from systems other than one's 
own. One must be intensely national, but at the same time cosmo- 
politan in interest: one must have V esprit europeen. Thought 
troubles, thought makes us uneasy, but none the less, we must 
think our thoughts to their logical conclusions. We must not let 
considerations of mere expediency influence or vitiate the cogency 
and logical soundness of our thought-processes. We may suffer 
keenly by allowing reason to strip us of many a convenient consola- 
tion, many a dear illusion, but suffering is part of life, and it is 
the duty of every true man, of every rational being, to find out the 
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exact facts in the case, however the facts may make us feel. Gar- 
borg, we see, has left the position of more or less blind acceptance 
of truth on authority. He now advocates a positive acquisition 
of knowledge by clear thinking and by appropriate scientific 
methods. His motto is: truth and more truth — be it bitter, be 
it sweet! 

Dagbladet accepted a review by Dr. Brandes of a book by Prof. 
Hellenbach. In this book the German discusses — it would seem, 
advocates — race-suicide, helping of suffering and incurable people 
by means of a quiet death brought about by appropriate drugs. 
Garborg praises Brandes for giving a frank and free review of the 
book, an exposition not colored and refracted by the reviewer's 
own ideas. He also praises Dagbladet for having had the courage 
to accept the review. Garborg wants the periodicals of Norway 
to furnish clear unbiased information about what is going on out- 
side of Norway. The people have a right to demand the exact 
facts. Is it dangerous? Well, one must get into the water before 
one can learn to swim. And suppose the thoughts are wrong. 
One must conquer thought with more thought, and "mot 
laerdom maa ein kjaempa med laerdom, iallfallmed kjenskap til 
saki, og med klaar vissh^v logikk." In place of giving us argu- 
ments Morgenbladet and Fadrelandet give us: " deklamation, 
lyrik, men ikkje grunnar." But a day may come, when people 
will say: "We believe most in those who have the best proofs." 
We must teach people to weigh and consider a matter on its logical 
merits, not according to its supposed social and ethical consequences. 
But now the ministers of the Gospel and certain papers begin 
openly to demand censorship. But, according to the constitution 
of Norway we have freedom of speech and press. Now, to say 
that speech is free means that all thoughts have a right to find 
expression, yes ought to find utterance, both when they are right 
and when they are wrong. 

The following outburst of— let us say— righteous indignation 
shows that the young writer is already in full possession of his 
powers: "Det aandslivet, me no hev, minnar i mangt um gras- 
vokster i ein kjellar. Det er bleikt, forkr^kt, vass-sjukt, merg- 
laust; det hev gjort oss f seine, raedde for alt som rjzfrer seg, raedde 
for aa sjaa vore eigne tankar i augo, raedde for aa hjifyra eit hardt 
ord. Den frie diskussionen skal styrkja oss, laera oss aa reisa 
rygg, laera oss aa tru som menn, tenkja som menn og tala som 
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menn, laera oss aa slutta oss so fast um vore meiningar, at me 
ikkje laenger fabler fyre, at nokon skal 'r0va' dei fraa oss berre 
ved aa segja eit kvast ord!" 

Freedom of speech means that wrong thoughts shall not be left 
shut up and hidden, but that they shall be put forth in broad 
daylight, to be examined and thus killed. When a false thought 
puts in its appearance, an emancipated man will not become afraid 
and begin to cry out and invoke censorship and violence; no, he 
will calmly face the issue, examine the thought from all sides, 
and then, when he has come to a clear understanding, he will 
with clear, calm reasons kill the fallacy and in such a manner 
that the false idea can never cause trouble again. 

The last article which I shall consider in this paper is one called 
Den religiose erkjendelses princip. It is part of a lecture delivered 
before Studentersamfundet March 12, 1881. 

We have seen that Garborg in the article on Jaabaek says that 
if Christ is attacked, if the essential in religion is attacked, then we 
must defend Christ and our religion to the utmost. In Censur 
we find the view that Christianity must not plead special immunity 
from criticism on the ground of sanctity. 

"If Christianity is of God, it will survive without such help. 
And if it cannot stand broad daylight, then it is not of God, and 
then it ought to fall; this is something that surely all Christians 
will agree to." Let there be light! 

In the article which I am to review now Garborg seems to have 
finished with Christianity. He passes in review the various prin- 
ciples on which Christian faith may rest. His conclusions are 
radical and far-reaching. 

The first foundation for Christian confession is the faith like that 
of a child. (Den barnlige tro). The principle is that of authority 
(autoritetsprincipet) . 

Parents, teachers, respected persons, tell us things which in 
our uncritical age we accept on their authority. The parents, 
teachers, religious textbooks, the church and the Bible, all tell 
us the same story. The cumulative effect is our belief. (Papa 
dixit.) Not only is the imagination of the child engaged but also 
the feelings. Confirmation, with all manner of awe-inspiring 
circumstances and emotional elements, is a factor. One may 
fairly say that violence is done to the children: "One takes the 
tender, dormant souls, which cannot in any particular defend 
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themselves, and ties them hand and foot to views which they, if 
they were awake, would pray the Lord to save them from. These 
children become Christians in the same way as they become citizens 
of a given country: not by choice but by geographical place of 
birth." At this stage the confession is based on no personal 
investigation, but on trusting submission to the authority of others. 
The basis of religious confession (belief) at this stage is a sort of 
papa dixit. Here one accepts Christianity because it is true, 
and for no ulterior purpose. The principle of authority does not 
recognize the human being as a free creature. Only a part — small 
part — of the contents of one's mind is in the possession of the slave 
to authority; the greater part is in the hands of others. Any 
effort toward emancipation is here considered a revolt, a very 
sinful and ungodly procedure. 

The first stage was one of childlike acceptance of religion on 
the authority of priest and Bible, parent and teacher. What 
thinking the individual may do along religious lines consists of 
efforts to work out the practical consequence of the laws and 
precepts contained in the Bible, or in a harmonizing of the various 
parts of the dogma. The next stage shows the attempt to bring 
reason to bear upon the problems of religion, problems of life, and 
to justify religion on other grounds than that of a mysteriously 
given revelation. This stage may be called Rationalism, or the 
Advent of Reason. (Reflektionens Gjennembrud). 

As the principle just considered is opposed to human freedom, 
its continued existence depends on how far people remain 
on the same intellectual and cultural level. But people advance, 
have experiences of various sorts, and come at last to where vistas 
open and the mental horizon enlarges. People begin to ask why? 
to what purpose? by what right? And now people begin to 
realize that the authorities know about as much as they do them- 
selves about the mysteries of life. A terrible revolution now sets 
in. "It is a new birth, the birth of mind. It is what has been 
called the emancipation of reason, the real humanizing of man, 
the emancipation of the individual. This is now a period of 
storm and stress, woe over defeats, noisy celebration of victories." 
Only reason, the cold, bare reason, is to rule hereafter; and this dry 
and one-sided reason is now to be the basis of religious confession. 
People go to the other extreme now and deny the heart. A 
reaction is bound to come. One cannot live on mere reflection: 
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the age of Voltaire also produced its Rousseau. After the first 
intoxication of power, after the first riot of reason, one soon finds 
that reason is after all not so very potent and powerful. In the 
storm and stress, amid clashes and discords, one begins to long 
back to peace, to childhood's sacred moments of simple faith in 
God. Reason is one-sided, cold, gnawing; one becomes weary 
in mind and body. There is a desire to get back. But how? 

The next stage is the reaction of the heart and the imagination 
(F^lelsens og Fantasiens Reaktion). Reason has robbed life of 
beauty and consolation which one is not willing to do without. 
People may then, for reasons of expediency or esthetic reasons, 
choose to accept religion. Religion has power to console, power 
to ennoble, power to sanctify. On these grounds one chooses it 
at this stage. But can this stage be final? No. One accepts a 
thing because it is true, and not merely because it might contain 
esthetic values and principles of consolation. If a man is true 
to himself, he must think out his thoughts boldly and clearly, 
even if by so doing he finds himself sadly stripped. 

Ingebrigt Liixehei. 

Northwestern University, April 24, 1915. 



